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It is particularly fitting that the pages of 
this issue be devoted to the music of the Mass 
of the Octave of Saints Peter and Paul. 
The feast itself comes at the beginning of 
that season in which summer sessions 
throughout the country will be devoted to 
teaching the liturgy and its music. In the 
Apostleship of Sacred Music, it is laudable 
to bear in mind the great Apostleship of the 
Saints we commemorate here. Like every 
Christian calling, it aims at the advancement 
of spirituality and the salvation of souls. 
This is the light in which a chureh musician 
must view his task. 
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BY WAY OF EDITORIAL 
by J. Robert Carroll 


It has recently been our experience to receive a number 
of letters from musicians around the country who have been 
puzzled and perturbed by certain declarations ‘in church musie 
periodicals of attitudes toward the rhythmic system of the 
chant which differ from that of Solesmes from A to Z Most 
of the letters we have at hand are not so much concerned with 
the expressed difference of opinion as with the lack of any 
coherent rhythmic method, differing from that of Solesmes, 
in the proposals put forth up till now. 


Now it is not the intention of this Review to set forth in 
redundant and wholly superfluous fashion the answers of 
Solesmes scholars to this controversy. The issues raised are 
as old as the hills, and they have been adequately discussed 
in the past. Anyone with the will to dig into this problem 
ean read of far more interesting disputes in the publications 
of the early part of this century, when Solesmes was first 
winning recognition. Needless to say, of all the systems and 
methods proposed since the modern revival of chant studies 
began, none lives today in a universally used edition save that 
of Solesmes. Any discussion of discarding it in favor of this 
or that new notion is entirely academic until something more 
substantial is offered by its detractors. In view of the nun- 
ber of disagreements between any two of these dissenters 
themselves, a substantial alternative to Solesmes is not likely 
to be offered very soon. 


We feel that there is nothing to be said, and the official 
‘position of the Review is that the interested reader can find 
the material to salve his curiosity in the existing discussions 
of the method of Solesmes. We recommend that anyone who 
wishes to have a single reference which will explain these 
matters obtain a copy of Dom Sunyol’s Introduction a la 
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Paleographie Musicale, published by Desclee & Co. In addi- 
tion to discussing the manuscript sources of the chant, the 
author explains the points of view of several leading methods 
opposed to Solesmes and gives the background of research 
and reasoning behind the Solesmes method itself. Dom 
Mocquereau’s Nombre Musical is also very valuable, particu- 
larly Volume II (available’ only in French) in which he 
answers many objections raised in his own day. 


As to the right of any musician to hold his own opinions, 
we grant. it to be without question. We recommend, however, 
that something more definite than opinion be offered in pub- 
lished articles. It is the duty of the responsible scholar, and 
it is the right to the reader to demand it. It is well, too, that 
we expect research to be reasonably well-cooked before it is 
served, and that the proverbially half-baked theorems be put 
back in the oven until done. 


We know from experience that the church musician ex- 
pects materials from which to sing the liturgy. Solesmes 
will continue to supply them. Others are welcome to continue 
research and discussion, of course. We ask simply that they 
give the correct explanation of the Solesmes position and that 
they refer their readers to the sources wherein Solesmes has 
stated its viewpoints. 


SUPER FUNDAMENTUM APOSTOLORUM 


The Incarnate Word of God, in establishing the Church 
among men, has done more than to bring to mankind a new 
doctrine, as so many philosophers have done, or to set up a 
new society for us, as so many law-givers have tried to do, or 
even to teach them a new religion, like so many founders of 
sects. His work certainly included all these points and in 
wholly perfect form, but it is still greater than this. The 
great revolution achieved by Jesus on this earth was that of 
drawing into Himself the posterity of Adam and of. making it 
into a new humanity. Of a race of sinners, He made a race 
divine. It is a kind of new creation. From this point on, 
there are two peoples and two cities here on earth: the City 
of God for all those who have received Christ and are ‘‘born 
of God’’, and those others which are of the ‘‘world”’. 


Through the example of His hfe, His death and His 
resurrection, Christ established the pattern for the new man- 
kind. His Blessed Mother added the example of those virtues 
which He could not have: faith and hope. These examples, 
however, may seem inimitable. He was God, she, the Immacu- 
late Conception. In order that the message of Christ, the 
tood News, might be fully accepted, it was necessary that 
from the earliest days of the Church there be examples of 
undeniable authenticity of this elevation of human nature. 
It was necessary that everyone be able to see real sinners 
transformed by grace. This is why the Sacred Scriptures 
give us so many cases of these first witnesses for Christ, taken 
from all environments and all races: Jews and Gentiles, poor 
and rich, simple and educated, soldiers, officials, business men, 
peasants and workers, and even public sinners. The call to 
rebirth is for all. Each of us can find here an image of his 
own state of life, without implying a mold from which it 
would be impossible to arise in answer to the call of Christ. 
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We must realize, however, that the first Christians men- 
tioned in the New Testament are not pictured to us in much 
more than a passing glance. It was necessary that at least a 
few of them should be made known to us in more detail. Two 
of them, then, are described at length for us, and they live and 
speak abundantly in the pages of the New Testament; they 
manifest Christ living within them, and they will be forever 
in the first ranks of the finest examples of holiness among 
men. These are St. Peter, the first pope, and St. Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 


These were two very different men. Every character- 
istic contributed to this difference. In origin, St. Peter was 
the product of a small nation of a fringe province and was a 
manual laborer. St. Paul, born in a large city of Asia Minor, 
was a Roman citizen. In education, Peter was steeped in a 
profound piety of older years. St. Paul, on the other hand, 
was well-educated, a Pharisee versed in the Scriptures and a 
discipline of one of the great doctors of the Law, Gamaliel. 
Their reception of Christianity was different. St. Peter lived 
in the intimate circle of Christ and preached a Gospel made 
up of personal memories. St. Paul had not known the Lord, 
and counted himself as the last of the Apostles, a ‘‘miserable 


come-lately’’ of apostle, as he himself put it. 


Of these very different men, then, grace made two wit- 
nesses for Christ, similar in their radiant and unshakeable 
faith, their ardent charity which extended to total selflessness, 
and in their eloquence in announcing the Good News. They 
became wholly new creatures. Both of them realized within 
themselves their profound transformation at the placing of 
the hand of Christ upon them, at the touch of which the sin- 
ners that they were became part of Him Who is Holiness 
itself. 


Both of them reiterated in their preaching the nature of 
the redemption which was accomplished in them. Their in- 
significance and their pettiness was only too evident before 
their conversions. Not only did the bitter memory of their 
past errors remain always with them, but they made this the 
theme of their preaching. They admitted, before sinful men, 
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the depths of their misery in order to show the infinite 
mercy, which through sheer goodness, had saved them. Peter 
taught that he had slept during the agony of the Lord, that he 
fled at the moment of Christ’s seizure, and above all, that he 
had denied Him three times in the time of His trial. He who 
had sworn to die for Christ, he who had been warned con- 
stantly to be on guard had seen his own presumption lead him 
to the inevitable temptation, and he had given in. As for 
Paul, his remorse was still greater. He had been guilty of 
the blood of Christ’s disciples. In his pharisaical fanat- 
icism he had thought he was glorifying God in persecuting 
His Church. He ‘‘breathed threats of death’’; he enchained 
and east into prison Christian men and women. ‘‘foreed them 
to blaspheme’’ and to apostasize, and ‘‘when they were put to 
death, he gave his approval’’. This was the course of his 
purely human zeal. Three times in the Acts of the Apostles, 
four times in his Epistles, St. Paul recalls that he was a 


blasphemer, an insultor and a persecutor who ravaged the 
Church of God. 


Here now, however, is the all-powerful softening of grace. 
It was in the very act of sin that grace reached out to the 
sinner, instantly changed him and made him a new creature. 
For St. Peter, the glance of Jesus and the crowing of the cock 
sufficed. Immediately he who had just renounced Christ felt 
the pain in his heart, felt his eyes fill with tears and was 
ready to give a triple protestation of love and fidelity. As 
for St. Paul, he was abruptly halted in his ardent pursuit of 
Christians by a sudden and brilliant flash of light and those 
few words of quiet reproach, almost plaintive: ‘‘Why do you 
persecute me?’’ Instantly he was ready to submit to the 
teaching of that Ananias whom he had determined to cast into 
prison, and to ask for him to be baptized! 


From this point on, the trimnphant Christ was to send 
throughout the entire Roman HMimpire these two trophies of 
His victory. He drew them away from evil, from the world 
and from themselves and made them his own members. They 
were filled with His Holy Spirit. They became the witnesses 
of a new race of men which had just been created, and for 
which a new royal kingdom was organized on earth. Jesus 
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led all men to that kingdom through his Apostles. Through 
their mouths he announced the Good News of Redemption. 
By their hands He baptised, confirmed, consecrated and ab- 
solved. Through them He built the Church. 


Peter and Paul were aware of their extraordinary voca- 
tion. They knew that among the signs which bore weight 
among the pagans were their own conversions. They did not 
hesitate to give themselves as examples. ‘‘Be imitators of 
me’’, said St. Paul, and he emphasized the omnipotence of the 
grace which had made him an Apostle from the sinner that he 
had been. ‘‘It is by grace that I am what I am,”’’ that is, a 
child of God, an adopted member of the divine family, and he 
said: ‘It is no longer I myself who live, but rather Christ 
who lives in me’’. St. Peter was to even write that God had 
wished to ‘‘make us participants in His divine nature’’. And 
this, adds St. Paul, was because of no merit of ours, and with- 
out our ever having been able to conceive of the idea of such 
a wonderful thing. 


When at last the time came for the foundation of the 
Church of Rome, which was to be the Mother and Mistress of 
all the others, God led both Peter and Paul there. There 
they received the final mark which stamped them in the image 
of Jesus when they shed their blood on the Vatiean hill and 
on the Ostian Way. In them Jesus continued His sacrifice 
of Calvary, His work of redemption, now not in the midst of 
the Jewish people, but at the center of the pagan world. No 
other Church has had as foundation stones such illustrious 
Martyrs, nor any so fully representative of the Christian 
ideal. St. Paul is the great doctor, the mystic, too, who wrote 
the wonderful poetry on charity, that essentially Christian 
virtue. St. Peter exemplified the act of ultimate faith in 
Jesus, which all the faithful will forever seek to imitate, and 
which merited for the son of Jona to become that rock, that 
**Petra’’, upon which the Church is built. He has trans- 
mitted to his successors the privilege of confirming the faith 
of all, of ruling the entire Church, faithful and pastors, and 
of teaching with infallibility. Henceforth, on these new 
foundations, Rome has become the religious capital of the 
universe. 
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Rome is grateful to God and to His two Apostles. No 
other church has so honored its founders as the Church 
has honored St. Peter and St. Paul. The liturgy devoted to 
singing their glory is of a richness which we find supplied 
for no other saint, except the Mother of God. The first two 
great basilicas which were raised after the victory of the 
Church and the conversion of Constantine were those of the 
Vatican hill and of the Ostian Way, the latter remaining until 
today in its original form, the former being replaced in the 
course of the Renaissance by the largest church in the world. 
St. Leo the Great, interpreter of Romans, expressed in a 
definite manner the unique glory of Rome and its founders, 
found in his sermon which the Church reads every year on 
June 29th in the course of the second Nocturne of Matins: 


These, O Rome, are the two heros who made the Gospel 
of Christ shine forth for thee so that thou who wast the 
mistress of error hast become disciple of truth. These are 
thy Fathers and thy true Shepherds who, to bring thee wmto 
the heavenly kingdom, gave thee a better and far happier 
cornerstone than those who at such cost built the first founda- 
tions of thy walls, one of whom, Romulus, who gave thee thy 
name, stained thee with the murder of his brother. These 
are those two Apostles who have raised thee to such glory 
that thow hast become a holy nation, the chosen people, the 
priestly and royal city, and, by the sacred chair of holy Peter, 
the head of the world, so that thou reignest in the name of the 
dwine religion beyond the limits of thy terrestrial dominion. 
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THE INTROIT MIHI AUTEM 
by Rev. Marcel Godard 


Mihi autem nimis honorati sunt, amici tui, Deus: 
nimis confortatus est principatus eorum. 


I see how greatly honored are Thy friends, O God; 
how firmly rooted is their authority. 


(Psalm 138-17) 


Verse 17 of Psalm 138, which in its present form is actu- 
ally a false reading by the Jerome version (the translation of 
the Hebrew would be: ‘‘How difficult are Thy thoughts, O 
Lord for me; how great is the sum thereof.’’), is applied by 
the Church to the Apostles. It is used very extensively in 
their liturgical commemorations. We find it, therefore, as 
the Introit of the masses of St. Andrew, St. Thomas, St. 
Mathias, St. Barnabas, St. James the Greater, St. Bartholo- 
mew and in the Mass of the Octave of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
which we are presently concerned with. 


The Introit is written in the modality of Protus plagal, a 
very classical example, within the very limited ambitus of a 
sixth, do-la. It is of binary form, and the melody falls into 
two phrases of practically equal importance, one of which 
ends on the sub-tonic note, the other on the modal final, each 
using within its own structure the architectural fourth re-sol, 
so characteristic of modal writing in the Protus plagal group. 
We are of the opinion that it is not amiss to eall the attention 
of the reader to the faculty with which the melodie line is 
drawn to the natural fall of its cadences. Here as elsewhere, 
the processes of Gregorian composition have left nothing to 
hazard. 


First Phrase: Mihi autem nimis honorati sunt: (semi- 
cadence on the recitation tone of fa) 


anuci tui, Deus: (eadence on the sub-tonie do) 
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Second Phrase: Nimis confortatus est: (semicadence on 
on the summit of the architectural fourth, high sol) 


principatus eorum. (cadence on the tonic re) 


The intonation Mihi autem presents us with a melodic 
east which is quite common in the repertoire. It belongs to 
the category of melodic inversions: 


a 
M Thi autem * ni-mis honora-ti sunt 


The end of the first incise at nimis shows no unusual 
traits. The rhythm of the melody is formed in a very natural 
way to the pattern of the word-rhythm. 


There are no problems, moreover, with the second incise, 
honorati sunt. We should treat the first two notes of the 
eadence toreulus of sunt as an ornamental elaboration of the 
preceding virga, which is the real cadence note. 


After this cadence, we move without pause into the third 


incise: 


oj, #3, 
———————— ae 


ami- ci tu-i, Dé- us: 


Some difficulties arise here in the third incise because of 
the conflict of influences produced by the falling together of 
the high pressus with the final syllable of the word tui, fol- 
lowed by a low neume carrying the accent of the word Deus. 
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We should not hesitate to choose in favor of the arsic treat- 
ment of the tonic accent of the word amici and then again, the 
arsic treatment of the high pressus. The main thing here is the 
preservation of the melodie unity of the incise, particularly 
as we are in the process of making a principal cadence at the 
end of the phrase. 


In view of the similarity of their constructions, we give 
the words confortatus est the same treatment which we ap- 
plied to honorats sunt. We take the podatus of the architec- 
tural fourth in arsis, and then the two first notes of the 
cadence torculus in thesis, as they seem to be'a kind of double 


appoggiatura. 
iste shtoeen eaters 


nimis confortatus est 


The final incise is again a very simple affair. The melo- 
die curve is blended perfeetly with the form of the two words 
which it serves to expand into song. 


2 SI 


prin- cipa- tus e-O- rum. 


Perhaps we may be permitted to make an observation in 
conclusion. Many choirmasters, knowing perfectly well how 
to distribute the ictuses on paper and even to allot them ina 
precise fashion their qualities of arsis or thesis, wrongly he- 
lieve that the art of conducting consists of making curving 
vestures in the air. To conduct is quite another thing. It is 
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the knack of conveying with the hands in their gestures that 
which one wishes to obtain from the singing voices. 


Putting it in another way, it is the technique of indicating 
the ictuses in a spacial sense, using the arsic and thetic dis- 
tinctions, in order that the singers, in an audible sense, will 
not fail to move smoothly from ictus to ictus. Naturally, 
these ictuses must be linked by the curving strokes of the 
hand, but these very curves will be pointless unless they are 
coordinated with the precise indication of the rhythmic foot- 
fall, arsic or thetic, by means of which the binary and ternary 
compound beats are articulated one with another in the syn- 
thesis of the incise. 
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THE ALLELUIA ROGAVI PRO TE 
by Rev. Paul Kirehhoffer 


Rogavi pro te, Petre, ut non deficiat fides tua; et tu aliquando 
conversus confirma fratres tuos. 


I have prayed for thee, Peter, so that thy faith might not fail; and 
when thou are reassured, shalt strengthen thy brethren. 


(Luke, XXII, 32) 


The chants of the Mass intended for the days within the 
octave of the Apostles Peter and Paul borrow their texts and 
melodies from certain well-known sources of the feasts of 
Apostles: the Introit Mihi autem, the Gradual Constitues, the 
Offertory In omnem terram, the Communion Vos qui secuti 
estis me. 'he melody of the Alleluia is that of the Common 
ot a Confessor Bishop (second version), with a text which is, 
however, proper to the feast. 


¥. Ro-ga- vi pro te, Petre, ut non de-fi- 


ci- at fi-des tu- a: et tu. a-liqudn- do  con- 


vér- sus, con- fir- ma ~* fratres 
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We have here a ‘‘classical’’ case of the first mode, which 
presents the organist with the usual difficulties. The entire 
piece is written within the natural (do-la) hexachord, except 
for three instances of the high B flat. As always in the case 
of these simple melodies, the harmonization should be simple, 
too, avoiding unnecessary movement in the bass, too frequent 
repetitions of the same progressions and all the while respect- 
ing insofar as possible the rhythm and melodie contour. At 
three points the B flat intervenes in the plan, each time taking 
on a slightly different character. The harmonization will 
attempt to take these differences into account. 


Let us, however, examine the melody note-by-note. We 
have made a transposition to the minor third above the 
‘‘written’’ notation, with three flats in the signature. We 
have included three sharps in parenthesis to allow for the 
transposition to the major third; using three instead of the 
more technically correct four was called for because of the 
fact that the fi (becoming D in our transposition) only oceurs 
in the lowered form. 


The intonation includes two melodie ‘‘words’’, that is, 
two rhythmic constructions: alle- and luia. The first of these 
begins on the sub-tonic do, rises to the fifth sol, skipping from 
the note mi, which by its frequent repetitions, becomes the 
pivotal note of the group. The tonal suggestion is, therefore, 
do major, which becomes, in our transposition, H-flat. major. 
We begin with a first inversion in the interests of giving light- 
ness to the beginning. Then there is a change of notes in the 
voice-leading; the pressus is underscored by a movement of 
the tenor-part. The return of this tenor note to B-flat also 
marks the beginning of the syllable Ju. The cuminating tor- 
culus of this group calls for a new chord. The first inversion 
which we have chosen makes it possible for us to maintain the 
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bass up to the cadence, which is itself given impetus by the 
seventh of the chord in the tenor: 


In the following incise, the beginning of the jubilus, we 
encounter the first flatted ti (D-flat) which we mentioned 
above. Although it is of merely passing importance, it is not 
entirely negligible, in view of the configuration of the neume 
to which it belongs. In other words, the interval sol-ti flat 
(transposed to B-flat-D-flat) definitely suggests the chord of 
B flat minor, with the D-flat as an essential part. A passing 
second inversion, unstable in character, will give this [D-flat 
just the right kind and degree of emphasis. 


The rest, namely the two final incises, hardly needs com- 
ment. The six notes of the natural hexachord can be given 
a harmonization of only those chords we have noted. We 
have only to take care that they are made into as smooth a 
progression as possible, following the rhythmic structure. 
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The preceding processes hold for the verse. The fz flat 
(D-flat in our transportation) in the word Rogavi will be con- 
sidered as a non-chord tone, since, in spite of its ictus, it 1s 
merely the upper ornament of the modal dominant, to which 
the initial podatus has brought us in the first syllable. Our 
harmonization of the scandicus subbipunctis on the syllable ut 
is supported by the need to unite this passage through use of 
an unchanging bass. If one would prefer to bring out the 
melodic curve descending from the episematic note to the F 
of the svilable non, an A flat chord might be used, taking A 
flat in the bass under the episematic note. Then, C minor 
can be maintained up to the cadence. The cadence itself is 
very nicely handled through use of the C minor seventh chord 
as noted above, which sheds a proper light on the pressus. 


ALLELUIA 


ut non de-fi ci- “at “fi-des” tu- a 


The second phrase of the verse has two members up to 
the point of the asterisk. The first of these, which unfolds 
entirely in the range of the hexachord, resembles the begin- 
ning of the Alleluia, and it should be treated in a similar way. 


In the second member of this part, the word confirma 
presents the accompanist with the greatest difficulty of the 
entire piece. We have here one of those formulas which 
seems, in the light of present knowledge, to be of Gallic origin. 
It is similar to that of the Allelwia Veni Sancte which is at- 
tributed to King Robert the Pius (See Potiron, Analyse 
Modale, p. 153). This is the formula of the Jproperia of — 
400d Friday: de terra, parasti, aut in quo... which occurs 
elsewhere in the Alleluias Amavit eum, Justus ut palma, Post 
partum, ete. The element which characterizes these formulas 
and gives them their special flavor is the relationship of the 
mi to the ti-flat. However transitory this fi-flat may be, it 
seems that it is an essential part of the formula. Now, of 
course, in making a progression of two chords, the first eon- 
taining the mi and the second the ti-flat, the accompanist 
causes the two parts of the diminished fifth to be brought 
into immediate relationship. The two solutions which we 
give here attempt to minimize this clash. 


con- fir- (ma) 
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The first solution takes into account the importance of 
the D flat, by using the chord of B-flat minor, but without the 
third at first, in order to avoid the false relationship. The 
second solution, which is a little more elegant and facile as 
harmonic writing, treats the D-flat as a non-chord tone. 
Someone might say that this latter procedure violates the 
nature of the formula, but we seriously doubt the truth of 
such an objection. The importance of the mi (G natural) in 
these cases is the main point of consideration. 


In conclusion, the more the apprentice accompanist 
progresses in his humble task, the better he realizes the diffi- 
eulties which must be surmounted, the distortions which he is 
in danger of making at every turn, and, consequently, the 
necessity of constant effort toward self-advancement, in order 
largely relative. Is this a reason for discouragement? No, 
of course not, for from these efforts the glory of the Lord is 
to arrive at a perfection which, alas, will always remain 
to that small degree enhanced and sustained. 


THE HIERARCHAL CELEBRATION 
OF THE MASS 


by Canon Etienne Catta 


The question of concelebration of the Eucharistic saeri- 
fice seems to be of prime importance among the liturgical pre- 
occupations of our day. It would be worthwhile to ask our- 
selves, without being really paradoxical, whether the ancients 
would have seen it in the same light as we. In all truth, there 
is one very striking point which we should consider before 
launching into our study. Although certain points do hold 
our attention in one or another ancient remnant of the lit- 
urgical texts, there is nothing at all in the writings of the 
Fathers which would seem to spend even a brief moment in 
discussing the matter from a doctrinal point of view. 


If, on the other hand, there is one which we may say that 
they return to repeatedly, it is that of the singular nature of 
the celebrant, the symbol and visible sign of the Eucharistic 
unity. ‘‘Only that Eucharist is certain which is made by the 
bishop, or by the person designated by him.’’! This assert- 
tion of St. Ignatius of Antioch-is in keeping, in regard to his 
other letters, with a complete corpus of doctrine based on the 
unity of the bishop, the ‘‘form’’, we might say, of Christian 
unity in worship as in its discipline. ‘‘The presence of the 
bishop binds that of the people, just as the presence of Christ 
unites that of the universal Church.’’? 


To go back to the very institution of the Hucharist, more- 
over, the same principles held true. There was only ‘‘one 
Lord’’s, and thus we see that at the Last Supper, Christ alone 


1. St. Ignatius of Antioch, Smyrn., VIII 
2 PT bid. 
See (Gore V LL, 6: 
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celebrated. He gave thanks; He alone broke the bread; He 
alone spoke the words of consecreation: ‘‘This is my body 
... This is the chalice of my blood.’’ 


Basically, is it not the long-standing impression which we 
have received from the low mass, from the private mass, the 
solitary mass, from our being used to something quite differ- 
ent from the ‘‘episcopal’’ mass in its ancient form of celebra- 
tion, which has led us to view this whole situation in the 
wrong lght? 


In the low mass, the sung mass, or even the solemn mass, 
we view the actions of the priest alone, and our thoughts are 
centered on him alone. The priest ‘ 
‘celebrates his mass’’. When several priests gather around 
a single altar, therefore, they celebrate their mass as one. 
The presence of a large number of priests gives us a concele- 
bration on a numerical plane which will converge to form 
unity. Aware, in a sense, of what we know to be true theo- 
logically regarding the efficacity of the minister in the cele- 
bration of the sacraments, we stop short before the fact of a 
single formula spoken by many persons over a single subject 
and achieving a single and unified transsubstantiation. 


savs his mass’’; he 


Now this was never the primary point of view in the eyes 
of the early Christians. 


The ancient church saw the liturgy in only one light; the 
celebration of the Eucharist by the Christian assembly. 
This assembly, far from being an indifferent mass of people, 
was ranked in hierarchy in relationship to the bishop. Each 
person took part according to his place and his own role. 
The structure of the celebration, instead of being conceived 
as a flat plane based on the ministerial efficacity of the priest, 
viewed in the light of his power of order, was more like that 
of a pyramid of authority or government. There was a true 
hierarchal celebration of the mass. 
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Origins, Evolution and Present Forms of the 
Hierarchal Celebration 


The name of the Christian assembly, ekklesia, implies in 
itself a hierarchy. It has an active meaning. We are here 
concerned with a ‘‘convoked’’ assembly, (en kaleo), called 
together by whoever had the right to do so. This is the point 
upon which St. Ignatius insists with such remarkable clarity. 
The bishop represents our heavenly Father; those who meet 
without his leadership do so ‘‘by a direction which is not. of 
certain authority.’’! 


Around the bishop, however, and assisting him, there are 
‘forders’’, the presbyters, the deacons, ete., forming a hier- 
archy. ‘‘Without the hierarchy,’’ St. Ignatius says, ‘‘one 
cannot and one should not do any of those things which are 
intended to be accomplished in the assembly.’”! 


Even earlier than St. Ignatius, the Letter to the Corin- 
thians from St. Clement of Rome makes a much more striking 
reference to this hierarchal order, in that it was based on that 
which was at that time still in force in the Temple. ‘‘We 
ought to accomplish in good order all things that the Lord 
asked us to do... let the offerings and the liturgical functions 
be done properly, and not take place haphazardly and with- 
out order. ... Where and by whom He wants them done, (the 
Lord) has determined Himself by His sovereign decision, in 
order that all things, done piously and in accord with His 
preference, might be agreeable to His will... . To the chief 
priest, certain functions have been given; for the priests, a 
special place has been assigned; to the Levites are given 
determined functions; the layman has been included in the 
precepts addressed to laics.’’? The oldest ecclesial rule 
which we have expresses itself therefore in terms which dis- 
tribute the hierarchy to places in the Christian gathering, 
according to the manner of the old laws. This hierarchy, 
according to Clement, included priests and deacons, both 
established by the Apostles of Christ. 


1. Magn., VII, Tral., Il. 
2. St. Clement of Rome, Ad Corinth., XL. 
3. Magn., Ill, IV. 
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A century and a half after Clement, and about a century 
after Tgnatius of Antioch, towards the middle of the third 
century, the Didascalia, or Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, 
stemming from the same Syrian territory as St. Tgnatius, 
describes the liturgical cult. We see here again that same 
eare taken that all take place in perfect ‘‘order’’. ‘In your 
ineetings, in your holy assemblies, hold your services in some 
degree of beauty, and carefully assign the places for the 
brethren in all respect. Let a place in the building facing the 
Kast be set aside for the priests. Then, in the center, among 
them, let the bishop’s throne be placed, and let the priests sit 
with him, and likewise, in another area facing the Kast, let 
the laypeople sit... and lastly the women.’’? The role of the 
deacons is, to a great extent, that of maintaining ‘‘good 
order’’. ‘‘Let one of the deacons give all his attention to the 
oblations of the Kucharist, and let another stand outside, at 
the door, to observe those who enter, and then, when you [the 
bishop] make your offering, let them all take their part to- 
gether in the congregation.’’4 


A little later in history, the spiritual aspect of this ex- 
terior order is expressed by Cyprian: ‘‘When we gather to- 
gether and celebrate the divine sacrifices with the priest of 
God, we ought not to pray haphazardly.’’! 


In a truly evolved liturgy which has arrived at its full 
splendor, it is possible to trace the flow of this magnificent 
organization of the ceremonies which accompany the Pontiff 
from his entrance into the basilica and which follow accu 
rately each of the phases of the sacred action. This sequence 
is explained in the ancient Ordines. The Ordo primus in 


3. Didascalia A postolorum,; passage reproduced in Book II of the 4 postolic Consti- 
tutions (fourth century). 


4. The Didachia, although it uses a less clear context in this regard, clearly estab- 
lishes that the presence of the bishop and deacons was bound to the celebration of 
the Sunday services of the congregation. 


1. Quando in unum convenimus et sacrificia divina cum Dei sacerdote celebramus, 
debemus yon passim ventilare preces nostras.: St. Cyprian, De oratione dominica, 
IV. 
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which we find an account of the liturgical efforts under the 
Roman Pontiffs of the sixth and seventh centuries omits no 
detail of the actions which are intended to convey the majesty 
of the ‘‘order’’ of the functions, as that order is established 
by the Holy Church. Those subdivisions of the diaconate 
which make up the ‘‘minor orders’’ provide this ranked dis- 
tinction of the functions proper to each one. In the same 
way that the necessity of the ministry had called for a distri- 
bution of ‘‘titles and functions’’ in the city of Rome, this 
same necessity assigned still more detailed distinctions to the 
‘“presbyterium’’. 


Some persons have emphasized in these solemn pro- 
visions which surrounded the celebration of the Mass by the 
Pope something similar to the protocol and worldly splendors 
of the imperial court. As far as the exterior brilliance of the 
liturgy and certain of the special functions, such as the use of 
incense, for example, are concerned, this is certainly justified. 
But rather than raising democratic postulates, we must recog- 
nize in this rich ceremonial the essential element which is 
contained in embryonic form in the prescriptions of the 
Didascalia, of Ignatius, Clement, St. Paul, and others whose 
care in relegating each person to his proper place is not less 
significant on the whole than their account of the Lord insti- 
tuting His Church and saying to the Apostles: ‘‘Do this in 
commemoration of me’’, at a time when only they were 
grouped around Him.? 


The triumph of the Church, falling on the wake of the 
victory of Constantine, only further accentuates the exterior 
manifestation of the internal structure. Honor is given to 
God, to Whom a ‘‘liturgy’’, or public service is addressed, 
the liturgy par excellence, the designations of which, oblatio, 
actio, ete., underscore the functional character, whereas even 
the original word ‘‘eucharist’’, thanksgiving, disappeared 
from use. Its meaning was henceforth attached to the cen- 
tral mystery on the oceasion of which it continued to be cele- 
brated. 


2 Luke; XXII, 19. 
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A similar veneration in this sacred liturgy, in this sacred 
‘‘function’’, seems clearly to have attached itself both to the 
mystery itself and to the person who performed it. The 
phenomenon produced in the thirteenth century in the static 
form, so to speak, of the adoration of the Host, of the cult of 
the Blessed Sacrament, the centuries running from the days 
of Constantine to those of Charlemagne had a precedent for, 
but in another more active form, that of a dramatic repre- 
sentation based on the sacrifice and centered on the Pontiff 
in full actio, offering the sacrifice. 


It is clearly thus from the moment of the reception of the 
Pontiff in the sacrarium of the stational basilica. His hier- 
archal authority was looked to in order to assign each person 
his place and his function. The sub-deacon of the region 
submitted to the Pope the names of those who were desig- 
nated to participate, such as the ‘‘psallist’’, or the reader of 
the Hpistle. The deacons who were busy up to this point in 
preparing the altar came now to the Pontiff, who then came 
forward, attended on either side by the archdeacon and the 
second deacon, preceded by the seven acolytes with their 
candles, representing the seven titles of Rome, but also repre- 
senting the principle of universality. 


The place to which the Pope came was called the presby- 
teruum. This was in the apse of the basilica. At the back 
was the elevated Bema, the episcopal chair, which was flanked 
on both sides by the benches of the priests. The Bema was 
even beyond the altar. The important point is that in the 
Christian gathering the place of significance was given the 
seat of the presiding official, very much in evidence, the same 
place which was given the presiding magistrate in civil gath- 
erings. The altar was the wooden table which was set up on 
the occasion of each celebration and was taken away after- 
wards. On it were arranged the offerings, and the mysteries 
were celebrated there, before it had become the consacrated 
stone in which the very symbol of Christ was envisioned. 
This very. disposition of the altar as facing the people, to 
which in our times we attribute a meaning of liturgical piety, 
seems not to have had meaning except in relationship to the 
hierarchal authority of the bishop. The bishop came down 
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from the Bema to approach the altar, which was placed di- 
rectly in front of him, without undue movements or circling 
about, and earried on the holy action on it. 


The Pontiff had the role of continual command during 
the divine offices. He halted the Litany at the point which 
he determined to be sufficient as regards length. He in- 
toned the Gloria and gave the ‘‘Peace’’ to the people after- 
wards. Turning to the Hast, he gave the Collect the charac- 
ter and seal of the corporate prayer. He blessed the deacon 
for the reading of the Gospel. He received the offerings, and 
he helped the deacons. He sang the Preface and, from the 
time of the Ordo primus, it would seem that he had the oppor- 
tunity of saying secret prayers which permitted his voice to 
earry only to those around him at the altar: Tacito intrat in 
canonem, says Ordo IT.1 


We can pass over the rest of the mass, in which every- 
thing seems to be arranged in order to demonstrate from one 
end to the other this majesty of the Pontiff, counterpart of 
the majesty of the ceremonies of which he is director. We 
have one other point to bring out, however, concerning the 
place held by the schola, usually made up of clerics. It was 
in the sacrarium attending the Pontiff, ready to intone on his 
order the antiphon and psalm of the entrance procession. 
Set aside in a special place, during the course of the’ cere- 
monies, the schola was given the task of supplying the chants 
of ceremonial accompaniment or of praise: the Litany and 
Gloria at the beginning of the Mass, the Sanctus, the anti- 
phons and psalms of the offertory and of the communion. 
On the other hand, the single readers and sub-deacons were 
allotted the singing, in solo or in pairs, of the responsorial 
chants of the graduals and Allelwias. This is another aspect 
of the hierarchal celebration of the mass. 


It is clear to everyone that our ‘‘pontifical masses’’, 
those of our present-day bishops, and those of abbots in their 
1. Ordo V according to the recent edition of Msgr. Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani 
du haut moyen age, Spicelegium sacrum Lovantense, Etudes et documents, Vol. II, 


Fasc. 23, Louvain, 1948, p. 221. This Ordo would seem not to have been written 
before the second half of the ninth century, in a Rhenish area. 
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monasteries, are merely the scaling down of the papal mass. 
More precisely, they are merely a transposition within the 
hierarchal plan to the Church in point, of the Roman system. 
To that alone, the complicated accoutrements with which the 
bishop is vested, besides the special insignia, the tunic, dal- 
matic and chasuble, would be sufficient indication of this 
vesting of power in a single person. The presence of the 
‘Cassistant priest’’, curiously inconspicuous in so many func- 
tions behind the ministerial action of the deacon, is significant, 
too, of this assistance of the presbyterium around the bishop 
during the celebration of the mass in former times. The 
Lyonnaise rite today is simply a survival in its amplified form 
of the richness of the old Roman mass. But our simple mass 
with ‘‘deacon and subdeacon’’ is merely the carrying out, 
manifested in many ways, of this hierarchal plan, completely 
designed for the honoring of the priest and his holy action. 
As for our low masses, they are the reduction to the minimum 
but essential of the sacred hierarchy in and by the single 
priest, accompanied obligatorily by his server. 


The mass in the oriental rite, the Byzantine mass, for 
example, has no other organization. What strikes us most 
forcibly is the more active role of the deacon, a sort of inter- 
mediary between the priest and the people, sometimes con- 
cerned with one, sometimes with the other, passing from one 
to the other, praying aloud with the people or schola and 
often leaving the priest or pontiff at such times to pray alone 
in a low voice in a sort of synchronized prayer which only 
concludes, in order to make a proper junction, with the 
ekphonesis. The entire anaphora is performed—aloud, to be 
sure, including the words of consecration—behind the en- 
closure of the iconotase. This is the sacerdotal, privileged 
and incommunicable role, in view of which everything else is 
subordinate: ‘‘Do this in commemoration of me.’? 


We must consult St. Denis to see how, up to the distant 
time at which the mystic author wrote, the notions of the 
liturgical and hierarchal celebration of the Church were 
bound together. In the course of his treatise on the Ecclesi- 
astical Hierarchy St. Denis set down, wrapping it in 
mystic considerations, the order of the sacred services, in- 
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cluding in his observations in the same discussion the 
‘“‘orders’’ who carried it out. The ecclesiastical hierarchy 
itself is placed in parallel with a celestial hierarchy, which is 
that of the angels, those angels convoked by the hierarchy of 
the mass, in our Latin rite as in the Greek, when, after having 
enumerated their different orders, it calls them to the Sanctus 
in a mystical celebration: socia exsultatione concelebrant. 


When Maximus the Confessor, in the course of the Ro- 
man rite, comments in the seventh century (at the approxi- 
mate time of the first Ordo) on the work of Denis, he com- 
pares the functions of the ministers, according to the Byzan- 


tine rite, with those of the seven regional deacons of the 
Roman liturgy.1 


Hierarchal and Sacramental Concelebration 


in the Latin Church 


The proper notion of concelebration naturally stems 
from the sacred order at some stage of the liturgy or in some 
_ certain rite which one is considering. 


The terms ‘‘celebration’’ and ‘‘offering’’ are in them- 
selves insufficient to give any indication at all of the sacra- 
mental power of the minister of the Eucharist in the Holy 
Mass. Gregory of Tours, in the fifth century, could therefore 
speak to us quite simply of that woman who each day ‘‘cele- 
brated’’ or ‘‘offered’’ the holy sacrifice for the repose of the 
soul of her husband.? In the life of Aleuin, who was only a 
deacon, it is reported that ‘‘every day he celebrated the 
mass: -celebrabat missarum solemnia.? nen ee 


The main principle is that of the unity of the sacrifice 
“‘celebrated’’ by all, around the officiant, the representative 
of Christ. The single priest, that is, the bishop, called 
‘‘Pontiff’’ to designate his eminence and ‘‘excellence’’ among 
the rest (the modern connotation is perfectly proper) pos- 


1. Maximus the Confessor, Scholia, Migne, P.G., t.IV, col. 136. 
2. Gregory of Tours, De gloria confessorum, C.65, Migne, P.L., LXXI, col. 875. 
3. Vita, n. 26, Migne, P.L., t.C, Col. 104. 
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sesses his priesthood in fullness. To the priests the bishop 
can say, as he did on their day of ordination, that they are 
the ‘‘cooperators of his order’’, cooperators ordimis nostri. 
Since the bishop cannot be everywhere to take care of the 
functions of his priesthood, he has aides, sequentis viros 
ordinis, who actually extend him and multiply his contacts. 
The deacon, at least, has the character that in his function 
he is a distinct person, subject to the bishop, of course, with 
the dependence of the ‘‘minister’’, that is, a kind of servant 
following the steps of his master (St. Laurence as regards 
St. Sixtus), the two roles remaining quite separate. The 
priest, however, as regards the bishop, is in a position of 
intrinsic dependence which sustains him in his ‘‘state’’, in 
that state by right of which he is a priest, since his priest- 
hood is an emanation of that of the bishop. He achieves all 
the functions of the bishop, those, at least, which are evidently 
not linked to a goal of perfection, or of completion, such as 
a confirmation (unless in necessity), or of fecundity, such as 
the sacrament of Holy Orders. But he preaches, he conse- 
erates the Kucharist like the bishop; he blesses, he absolves, 
like the bishop; but he preaches, consecrates, blesses and 
absolves only under the bishop’s mandate, directed bv the 
bishop and in his name. The very mention of the bishop’s 
name, in the canon of the mass, is the sign of sacerdotal 
communion with the bishop. 


A great deal of concern has been given to the text of — 
Hippolytus (beginning of the third century) in regard to the 
consecration of bishops, in order to find in it a proof either 
for or against the concelebration of the priests. In regard 
to the bishop-elect, it says ‘‘the bishops lay on their hands, 
and the presbyterial college stands quietly and remains silent, 
praying in their hearts for the descent of the Holy Spirit.’” 
One of the bishops present then pronounces alone the great 
consecratory prayer. The consecrated person then received 
the kiss of peace. Immediately afterwards, mass began. The 
deacons bring the oblation, and the new bishop ‘‘imposes his 
hands on the oblations with the whole presbyterial body.’’! 


1. Hippolytus of Rome, La tradition apostolique, translated by Dom B. Botte, O.S.B., 
Paris, 1946, p.27, 30. 
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We must surely have all the preconceptions of our mod- 
ern day to see in this ‘‘silent concelebration’’—impressive as 
it is—the concelebration-consecration in the properly theo- 
logical and efficient sense in which we usually take it. Only 
preoccupations after-the-fact could have raised such prob- 
lems of which the contemporaries of Hippolytus would cer- 
tainly never have thought, since their attention was centered 
on the unique role of the bishop. The action of the bishop in 
the celebration of the Kucharist is completely primary and 
sufficient. As far as the consecration of the new bishop is 
concerned, the assistance of the other bishops appears to be 
more and more as a necessity, in virtue of another principle, 
that of the collective nature of the episcopacy, a reflection 
of the college of the apostles, and a guarantee of unity. As 
for the priests, they are merely the presbyterium. They assist 
the bishop in the hierarchal celebration of the mass in the 
same sense that they assist in the consecration of the bishop. 
Their place, their role, in the course of the mass ceremonies, 
is that assigned them by their order. To presume that this 
marks a eoncelebration-consecration in the sense we give it 
today is to base our view on implications only. There is no 
text, let us repeat, either in patristic writings or in the litur- 
eieal texts taken by themselves, which permits us to affirm 
that there was an intention of such consecration, explicit and 
formal, since everything, even this subordinate role of the 
priests, helps emphasise the effective sacramental role of the 
presiding bishop over the assembly. The silence of the others 
seems, then, in the beginning, to have been a normal condi- 
tion, implying, in sum, that only one prayer is recited. 


According to the Liber Pontificalis, Pope Zephyrin 
(198-207 A.D.) established a custom of having ministers hold 
patens before the priests ‘‘until the bishop celebrates’’: 
donec episcopus missas celebraret, the priests standing be- 
fore him: ante se adstantes. The text continues: the conse- 
eration thus being accomplished (ex ea consecratione), each 
priest receives from the bishop’s hand a piece of consecrated 
bread, so that it may be given to the people.' The Liber is 
the evidence, no doubt much later than Zephyrin, possibly in 


1. Liber Pontificalis, edit. Duchesne, Paris, 1886, Vol. I, p. 139. 
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the sixth century, of a liturgical custom which was already 
old enough to be attributed to the earlier times, but which, to 
the silent prayer, adds only a simple gesture of subordinate 
and respectful participation, an assistance and a service. The 
consecrator is always the bishop alone. 


But to what extent was this assistance, this participation 
of the presbyterium in the holy ceremonies performed by 
the bishop to go? The priesthood of the assistants 1s so 
clearly a union with his priesthood that it tended to convey 
itself in the service. The priests tended to relinquish their 
silent role. In common with the bishop, they began to recite 
the entire texts, such as the collects or the preface, and from 
that point, all the prayers.' There was only one more step 
to take in order to make their participation become the sac- 
rificial ceremony itself, of their priesthood in union with the 
bishop’s priesthood, even to the point of their pronunciation 
of the words of consecration. 


It is clearly this point which is attested to by Ordo 
primus.? The demonstration of the sacerdotal primacy of 
the Pontiff, the only ‘‘Christ’’ of the mass, by the proces- 
sional and ceremonial ensemble of the ceremony, is reenforeed 
by the role taken by those around him at the altar by the 
cardinal priests of the city of Rome. On Sundays and days 
of the ordinary celebration, each one participated according 
to rank. It was deemed necessary that the great feasts of 
the year, such as Haster, Pentecost, Christmas, Ascension, 
ete., should be emphasized, in spite of the dispersion which 
the demands of the ministry imposed, in the aspect of the 
permanent unity of both the sacrifice and the singular nature 
of its priest. The cardinal priests therefore celebrated, as 
was the custom. the mass which they usually celebrated in 
1. Cf. Joseph Andrew Jungmann, S.J.. Missarum solemnia, t. 1, p.245-250. 


2. More precisely, the second supplement of Ordo primus, republished by M 
2 5 , Yi sgr. 
Andrieu as Ordo III; op. cit., t.1l, pp.131-133. The passage concerning the 
cardinals is paragraph No. 1. Msgr. Andrieu calculates that the document 
goes back to the eighth century. 


Be ue eer. at ae occasion the fermentum of the mass celebrated by the 
ope, See the letter of Pope St. Innocent I, Ep. XXV, ad D l ; 
Migne, P.L., t.XX, col.556-557. Leite ‘ee ori a 
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the place of and as representative of the Pope, each according 
to his rank, but in the case of the great feasts, they celebrated 
with the Pope himself. The ‘‘hierarchal’’ intention, as much 
as of jurisdiction as of rank, is obvious here; it would be 
impossible to demonstrate more clearly the ‘‘ecclesiastic’’ 
nature of the institution of concelebration. 


At the moment of the offertory, the cardinal priests re- 
eeived the offerings placed on the corporal, which each of 
them held in his hands. When the gesture is made, the arch- 
deacon comes forward and gives to each of them three of- 
ferings, analogous to the pieces of bread of Pope Zephyrin. 
Then the Pontiff went to the altar, and the cardinal priests 
encircled it to right and left and recited the canon with 
him, each of them holding his offering in his hands, and 
not on the altar. The assisting priests spoke in a voice of 
a lower level of volume, so that the voice of the Pontiff 
earried over theirs. Et simul consecrant corpus et sanguinem 
Domini (And together they consecrate the body and blood of 
the Lord). The Pontiff alone consecrates the oblations on 
the altar. 


Thus did the festival concelebration show to the last de- 
tail how the ‘‘delegated’’ mass, the mass of the priests, sep- 
arated from that of the Pope during the course of the rest 
of the year, still retained its hierarchal character and its 
dependence on him. Again, this description is applicable 
with certainty only to the eighth century. 


This rite has such a representative significance, however, 
that it followed the spread of the Roman liturgy into Gaul, 
Germany, and the other nations. Certain old Carolingian 
ivories show its expressive representation: around a person 
earved as taller than the others—the bishop—were the 
adstantes, vested in the planeta like the bishop’s (at that time 
there was no other vestment for the clerics), and raising their 
hands at the same time with him, in the gesture of prayer.! 


1. See Dict. d’Archacologie et de Liturgie, Vol 111, Part 11, col.24+76-2477. 
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This practice disappeared from the papal mass in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but it remained in usage at 
Lyon, at least on Holy Thursday. Evidently we must view 
the mass of ordination of new priests on another tack, for 
the custom appeared suddenly on ‘‘certain churches,’’ as 
St. Thomas indicates from time to time. The medieval 
character of the practice seems clearly indicated here; we 
are concerned mainly with a process of initiation. We may 
draw certain conclusions from it, however, at least in im- 
plication, of the original intention. It was at the very mo- 
ment when the bishop gave to the new priests the right to 
participate in his own priesthood that he introduced them 
personally to the mystery he celebrated. 


(To be continued) 
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I fesman Ue eS PONS€ Samp l Ose CL CCOLG cere cca cceceee ce ccee cee eretese ten vece ene ete penencaseee 4.75 


Stanbrook Abbey Schola, Worcester, England. (W) 

No accompaniment. 

SA-1. Four Antiphons. of Blessed Virgin (simple tone), Magnificat, 
BlessedmSacrament qcirantsi 10.4 oROCOL Ge ceres erecta oc soca cece cecracsncestecscoeectcores 4.75 
SA-2. Christmas Introits, Communions, etc. 10” record.............2--:------1e-0--- 4.75 


Solesmes Abbey Monks’ Choir under Dom Gajard, 0O.S.B. 
(M) No accompaniment. 
LCT-6011. Selections from Masses I, IX, X, and excerpts from various 
IPropersime k GAGs V1CtO Tm 212 ae CCOL OS senses reeset ceeraerseeutance eleweas cersecterarereen 7.98 
LLA-14. Excerpts from ten different Ordinaries, and wide range of selec- 
tions from the Propers. Four hours of music. London FFRR. 
GU QR CCOFUS attra eee eo ee Sa ee en Ee 19.98 


Mount Angel Abbey Seminary Choir under Dom David Nichol- 
son, O.S.B. . 
(M) No accompaniment. 
MALP-1. Kyrie II ad lib., Gloria XV, Sanctus XI, various Propers and 
STE TEEN ULI? Sarena ac rE oe ee ee eee 5.95 


Darlington Seminary Choir, Joseph Murphy, Director. 
(M) No accompaniment. 


DS-1. Holy Saturday Exultet.. 10” record............2-...-a---n-sa-sat--soncsnseenenecoreeneonnte 4.75 


Roger Wagner Chorale, Hollywood, California. 
(M) No accompaniment. 
LAY-106. Four Blessed Virgin Antiphons, Blessed Sacrament chants, 


hymns, sequences. 10” record..........-.--.----soecscescceseenesnceneseeeneenecestenenteneneennesaene 4.00 
LL-111. Eight Gregorian Introits in Eight Gregorian Modes. 
fH ah ate) et eee ee he ieee oe A eh ies Ale ae OS Bee Se ee eee 4.00 


St. Meinrad’s Abbey Schola under Dom Rudolph Siedling, 0.S.B. 
(M) No accompaniment. 
LU-1. Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent and Holy Week chants. 
TOGA ECOL tre eee rs eaten cee eras eae ceca cerensAaeeaesasaaszereent tana suheenessasuseeswancs 3.85 
LU-2. Easter, Low Sunday, Ascension, Pentecost, Corpus Christi chants. 
HORT Oe COL Meme ee cae rare oes eese rete cea nuac ceuaevarsacesaesuceradecereasad~canwincnsteates 3.85 


Rev. John C. Selner, S.S.,D.D., Baltimore, Md. 


ACLP-1. Priest’s Chants at the Altar. Intonations for parts of the Mass, 
and |liturgicalleoccaSionss ms 1 0 usr CCONC sveceeercssttereeestecennes eres cncnneerenseecesceecseeae 


Rev. Benedict A. Ehmann, Rochester, N. Y. 


PRLP-1. Preface and Pater Noster Chants. The most commonly sung 
Chants of the; Mass. 10 “i record srrecccectesrercecteerttrer treet renee 


P. olyphony = eeoume 


Gregorian Institute Summer Session Choir. 


PMLP-1. O vos omnes, Ecce quomodo, Ave vera virginitas, Kyrie and 
Agnus Dei from Missa “Ave Maria” (Des Pres), etc. 10” record............ 


Darlington Seminary Choir, Darlington, N. J. 


DS-1. Tenebrae factae sunt, O Bone Jesu (Palestrina), Laudate 
Dominum (Grassi), Ave Maria (Vittoria). 10” record........-....-.--c--c----- 


Catholic Hymns ee e 


St. Mary’s Seminary Choir, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 


CH-1. Jesus, My Lord, My God, My All; Soul of My Savior; Ave 
Maria, O Maiden, O Mother; Hail, Holy Queen Enthroned Above; 
Jesu, By That Shuddering Dread; O God of Loveliness; O Sacred 
Head Surrounded; Alleluia, Let the Holy Anthem rise. 10” record 


Roger Wagner Chorale, Hollywood, California. 


LAY-102._ Ave Maria; O Sanctissima’; O God of Loveliness; O Salutaris; 
O Sacred Head; Tantum Ergo; Panis Angelicus; O Bone Jesu; Ave 
Maria, O Maiden, O Mother; Hail, Holy Queen. 10” record 


Ghote Cah oan enes 


St. Mary’s Seminary Choir, Roland Park, Baltimore. 
XCLP-1. Adeste Fideles; Silent Night; O Little Town of Bethlehem ; 
Angels We Have Heard; Angels and Shepherds; Jesu Redemptor; O 
Holy Night; Sleep, Holy Babe; Lo, How a Rose. 10” record 


Roger Wagner Chorale, Hollywood, ‘California. 


LAY-108. With a Torch; Adeste Fideles; Tollite Hostias; Alleluia; 
Coventry Carol; Il est ne; Lo, How a Rose; Silent Night; Alma Re- 
demptoris; Angels We Have Heard 


i iseellancous e 0 e 


Dom Gregory Murray and Rey. Charles Gadbois 


CM-1. Two Popular Peoples Masses, including Credos I, III. Recorded 
by Gregorian Institute summer session chorus. 1 10” record....................- 4.75 


Biggs Sisters, Hollywood, California. 


BF-1. Song of Our Lady. The Life of the Blessed Virgin in narration 
and music. Organ interludes by Richard Keys Biggs. 10” record.......... 4.00 


Paulist Choir, New York, and St. Mary’: “*misary Choir, 
Baltimore. ‘ 


SOC. Song of the Centuries. The fifteen decades of the Rosary with nar- 
PACON BANG CIN SiC mee gl Sumer CCOLC Sse eee ere arene rae eee ee cee 9.95 


Bel ecakion Kelenses SErcLee 


EL-1. Informal Discourses on the Spirit and Technique of Gregorian 
Chant, by Dom Desrocquettes, O.S.B., monk of Solesmes. 4 12” records 
SINEAD Teal yA D ON ere eee ae era cee ae cc eee oak wd ee eon c sete eee 15.95 

EL-2. Recordings of the Dannhauser Solfege Method, Book One, by Dean 
Bouzianis, baritone. Studies for sight-reading, and rhythm. 2 10” 
MECOLGS BI LUD Ta Gy, | DO XS rece eters eer nee ae cme ere eee ee 6.85 

EL-3. Altar Boy Responses with full instructions on pronunciation of the 
Latin, phrase forms and coordination with the priest. Provided with 
five beautifully printed cards, with rubrical directions printed in red. 
2a CCOLGMING I DRA Lyin) aCKe avy lt heal CS easereaesereeeenee ee aceenannne ten as earns ce re 5.95 


EL-5. Recordings of Holy Week Music. Examples of all the major Holy 
Week chants of the newly restored Holy Week ritual. Contains spoken 
rubrical directions by William Park. Correlated with Gregorian In- 
stitute Holy Week Choir Cards. Supplied with set of cards and Outline 
Ola tlolyeVWieekeServicessmel—1 2s TeCOLAS eerste 8.95 
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